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Abstract 



The two three-week institutes in Adult Basic Education with em- 
phasis on Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages — or 
Dialects — attempted to train experienced teachers and retrain Adult 
Basic Education teachers in the use of culturally appropriate and lin- 
guistically sound material, methods, and curriculums in teaching Stand- 
ard English as a second language to adults with an educational equiva- 
lency of eighth grade or less. Emphasis 'vas placed on the evaluation of 
language instruction as related to cultural and linguistic interference. 
Great emphasis was placed on the redirection of attitudes toward non- 
standard dialects of English and other languages, while understanding 
the innate complexity and underlying similarity of dialects. The ulti- 
mate objective was to train and upgrade teachers in hopes that their 
skills will contribute to the removal of linguistic barriers to full participa- 
tion in society by those whose linguistic backgrounds differ from 
speakers of Standard American English. 

The curriculum included; applied linguistics, with particular refer- 
ence to contrastive analysis and modern foreign language teaching, 
language and culture with particular emphasis on folkloristic and an- 
thropological reference to language as a cultural artifact, methods and 
practicum in teaching Standard English as a second language or dialect, 
psychology of the adult learner, including not only Thorndikian theory 
exploration but also emphasis on the value of sensitizing teachers to the 
sensibilities of their learners, curriculum and materials appropriateness 
for specific language-cultural groups was explored. 



Purpose 



The two three-week institutes in Adult Basic Education with em- 
phasis on Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages — or 
dialects - at The University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee attempted to train 
experienced teachers and retrain Adult Basic Education teachers in 
the use of culturally appropriate and linguistically sound materials, 
methods, and curriculums in teaching Standard English as a second 
language or dialect to adults with an education equivalency of eighth 
grade or less. Particular emphasis was placed on the evaluation of lan- 
guage instruction in the light of cultural as well as linguistic interference 
problems. Another primary objective of the institute involved the redirec- 
tion of attitudes towards nonstandard dialects of English and other 
languages, emphasizing the innate complexity and underlying similarity 
of various dialects. Such emphasis, of course, was secondary to the 
main purpose of the institutes, namely, to train and upgrade a number 
of culturally and linquistically sophisticcited language teachers for Adult 
Basic Education in hopes that their skills would contribute to the removal 
of linguistic barriers to full participation in society by those whose lin- 
guistic backgrounds differ from speakers of Standard American English. 
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Curriculum 

Summary of Areas 

1. Applied linguistics with particular reference to contrastive analysis 
and modern foreign language teaching. 

2. Language and culture emphasizing folkloristic and anthropological 
information about language as a cultural artifact. 

3. Methods in teaching standard English as a second language or 
dialect. 

4. Practicum in teaching standard English as a second language or 
dialect. 

5. Psychology of the adult learner. 

6. Curriculum and materials concentrations on the appropriateness and 
inappropriateness of curriculum plans and classroom materials for specific 
language-culture groups. 

Applied Linguistics 

The primary objectives: (1) to present a selected range of basic 
linguistic concepts and terminology and (2) to demonstrate the practical 
use of this information through specific analysis of the native language 
or dialect of the Adult Basic Education student. The objectives determined, 
rather naturally, the order of presentation. Initial material emphasized 
the basic concepts and terminology which the teachers will encounter in 
the available texts and materials for English as a Second Language. For 
instance, the teacher learned what phonemes and morphemes were and 
about theoretical systems for syntactic analysis and description. With 
this knowledge, the teacher will have a framework within which he can 
evaluate materials and create materials for his specific classroom situa- 
tion. Follow up material explored the native languages or dialects which 
the teachers will encounter in the classroom. Spanish and Black Ameri- 
can dialects in particular were contrasted with standard English, and the 
specific language learning problems which the teacher can expect from 
interference between English and the native language oi dialect were 
discussed. 

Language and Culture 

There were two primary aims of the language and culture course: 

(1) to familiarize teachers with the cultural backgrounds of minority 
groups with which they are in contact, and (2) to present specific cul- 
tural items which could be adapted to classroom use. Basic definitions 
related to the study of language and culture were offered in the first 
week, and concepts of folklore and culture were included in those defini- 
tions. Specific cultural information was given in the second week with 
emphasis on the cultures of Spanish-speaking people and of Afro- 
Americans. During the final week practical applications of expressive 
cultural forms to the teaching situation were discussed. This . eluded 
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the adaptation of folktales and folksongs to the teaching of reading, 
writing, and language attitudes. 

Methods 

The methods section of the institute adopted as a policy the discovery 
of a practical methodology. In any given teaching situation there was no 
arbitrary acceptance of what has been done before teaching English as a 
Second Language in Adult Basic Education classes. 

The audio-lingual method was the frame of reference for the inclu- 
sion of areas to be taught in the classroom. These areas were: situational 
dialogues, pattern practices, and minimal pair drills. The methods of 
teaching these content areas and the psychological implications of this 
methodology were investigated. The following tentative conclusions were 
defined: 

Situational Dialocue: A dialogue must be simple, appropriate to a 
definite situation, and yet transferable to other real-life situations with 
only minor changes. 

Language Content: A dialogue must use the language typical of 
adults in a situation, and it must also use sentence patterns which need 
to be taught and which can be used in pattern practices. 

Pattern Practices: Pattern practices must serve to awaken the 
students' responsiveness to language cues and to form habits whereby 
the language structure is internalized. 

Practicum Sessions 

The practicum sessions were designed (1) for demonstration, by the 
staff, of techniques for teaching English as a Second Language to Adult 
Basic Education students as described in the methods sections and, (2) 
as workshops for the preparation and demonstration of appropriate 
exercises by the participants. 

The following kinds of exercises were used: situational dialogues 
relevant to particular Adult Basic Education groups, pattern practices 
derived from these dialogues, pronunciation (minimal pair) drills stress- 
ing the specific pronunciation difficulties of the students, and preparation, 
and/or adaptation of related reading and writing materials of appro- 
priate difficulty. 

Also included in the sessions were discussions of the use of visual 
aids with the above drills, lesson planning and the general scope and 
sequence of English patterns which might be considered at various levels 
of Adult Basic Education - English as a second language instruction. 

The emphasis in the teaching of pattern practices was upon the 
specific objectives of the particular drills although a classification of the 
formal types of pattern practices was also included. 

The participants prepared both individual demonstrations and a 
written final assignment consisting of a lesson plan for a stated group of 
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students with stated teaching objectives including a dialogue, several 
pattern practices, and a minimal pair drill. 

Psychology of the Adult Learner 

Traditional psychological models of the adult learner were examined, 
especially those which were mostly formed by Thorndike's theories. It 
was argued that these theories with emphasis on aging, intelligence, 
learning speed, and ability were not really adequate to convey an 
understanding of the adult learner. The shortcoming of this model was 
particularly acute in the light of the problems of ethnicity, say, for the 
designing of materials for Blacks or Mexican- Americans or for sensitizing 
teachers to the sensibilities of students. 

Dispensing with the classical, universal istic psychological model, 
an eclectic social science approach was taken. With the emphasis on 
linguistic repertories and social structure, an attempt was made to edu- 
cate the Adult Basic Education teachers to what the scientist has had 
to say about language skills according to social class and ethnic group. 

Stigma was discussed since it is a function of minority life and of 
low status persons in general. The particular stigmas of illiteracy and 
poverty were examined with reference to the adult illiterate in the 
classroom or to the recent immigrant acquiring a second language and 
culture. 

A final perspective was drawn of the American social and economic 
structure, how the Adult Basic Education teacher functions to place 
members of minorities into the social and economic systems of the society. 
Classroom procedures tried to integrate presentation from social science 
literature with the valuable but unsystematic observations of the Adult 
Basic Education teachers. Switching between the large picture and the 
problems presented from the teacher's own classroom situations, the 
course attempted to weld a systematic picture of Adult Basic Education 
programs into personal, concrete experiences. 

Curriculum and Materials 

This course was designed to afford the participants an opportunity 
to examine and acquaint themselves with the most modern audio-visual 
aids that are applicable to the training of the adult learner. Too, the 
course allowed the participants to become acquainted with textbooks 
currently available and to evaluate them in terms of appropriateness and 
adaptability to their respective programs. The course was designed to 
be flexible so that the participants could work in small groups with the 
instructors in order to prepare dialogues, pattern practices and other 
teaching materials that would be relevant to their own classroom 
situations. 

Related Curricular Resources 
Language and Social Stratification Seminar 

The July participants attended sessions of the Language and Social 
Stratification Seminar held on the campus July 15-17 which emphasized 
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the language of Negroes in American cities (fuller description of the 
Seminar is given in the Addenda, pp. 38-39). The seminar was scheduled 
during July so that the first session of the institute would run concur- 
rently. Since the second session dealt exclusively with the teaching of 
English to Spanish oriented adults, no similar presentation during August 
was necessary. 

Urban Symposium 

Thioughout the summer, the School of Education sponsored a series 
of lectures and discujssions dealing with topics in urban education. A 
number of these, considered relevant were attended by both July and 
August participants. Though the quality of presentations was uneven, 
in general, some or all of the participants drew benefits from them (a 
list of presentations attended appear in Addenda pp. 36-37 and 40-42). 

Visits to Adult Basic Education Centers 

El Centro Hispano-Americano: Small groups of participants in 
both the July and August sessions visited El Centro Hispano-Americano 
on the south side of Milwaukee. The visit was particularly beneficial to 
participants wHose Adult Basic Education experience was limited to 
public school programs. The outreach aspect of the program and its 
success in holding students made the tour worthwhile. In addition the 
effective use of para-professional teachers was successfully demonstrated. 
Finally, the construction and operation of a low-cost, detachable unit 
language laboratory system was investigated. The laboratory of this 
Center had been designed and built in consultation with Dr. Robert F. 
Roeming and Mr. Donald Dovala of the Department of Language Labora- 
tories, University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee. Many of the participants 
were made aware for the first time that language laboratory facilities 
were economically feasible. 

Since Mrs. Helene Aqua, a staff member, has been educational direc- 
tor at El Centro, a thorough explanation of the history and development 
of the Center was provided and locally produced materials were made 
available. 

Opportunities Industrialization Center: Small groups of partici- 
pants in both sessions toured this educational facility in. the inner-city 
of Milwaukee. Unfortunately the educational program had just started, 
and the institute participants were not able to observe fully developed 
classes in operation. Futher, the attitude of the administration was such 
that discrete observation of classes was impossible. The program man 
agement seemed more concerned that the institute participants hear from 
the director rather than from the students and teachers. However, the 
management, operation, and purpose of the Center were well worth 
examining. 

Instructional Media Laboratory of 

The University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 

Participants in both sessions attended special afternoon media 
presentations four times during each institute. (A fuller description of 
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the presentations appear in the "Special Sessions" calendar for July and 
August, Addenda, pp. 36-37 and 40-42). In general, the participants felt 
that the hardware examined was not realistic in terms of Adult Basic 
Education budgets, but some profited from the opportunity of instruction 
in the operation of commonly available audi-visual equipment. 

Additional Sessions 
Wisconsin State Conference 

During the July session, participants attended a two-day state Adult 
Basic Education Conference. 

Tape Recorders, Language Laboratories, and Sound Studio 

In the evening, during both sessions, Mr. Arthur Heise, of the Lan- 
guage Laboratory staff, provided small-group instruction in (a) use and 
operation of tape recorders, (b) use and operation of language laboratories, 
and (c) preparation of materials in a sound studio. Only limited use was 
made of this opportunity, perhaps the time was bad, but, like the Instruc- 
tional Media Laboratory presentations, in many cases participants felt 
the facilities might not be available in their local areas. 

Beginning and Intermediate Spanish 

Staff volunteers and native Spanish-speaking participant volunteers 
conducted beginning and intermediate Spanish classes, respectively, in 
the late afternoons. Spanish section participants (the beginning section) 
felt they could better appreciate the difficulty in learning a new language 
and were enthusiastic about the inclusion of such a course. The partici- 
pants who conducted the intermediate class indicated that they benefited 
from what turned out to be an extended opportunity for practice teaching. 

Participant Presentations 

In addition to regular class participation and practice teaching ap- 
pearances, a number of participants offered late afternoon presentations 
of locally prtjpared materials. 

Special Sessions 

See the "Special Sessions ' calendar for July and August for a fuller 
specification of activities, addenda, pp. 36-42, 

Speakers and Consultants 
July, 1969 

Dr. Eugene Briere - Associate Professor of Linguistics, University of 
Southern California, observed clabses, consulted with the staff and pro- 
gram administration, and presented a lecture discussion section on Eng- 
lish language testing to the participants. He stressed, in particular, cultural 
fairness in testing and linguistic universals, drawing most of his examples 
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from his experience in constructing English language tests for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Dr. David Harris Director, American Language Institute, Georgetown 
University and National President, Association of Teachers of English 
to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL); observed classes and con- 
sulted with the staff. His presentation to the participants stressed the 
importance of a proficient organization for all teachers of English as a 
Second Language. (Further comment on TESOL-ABE interaction is made 
under "Conclusions and Results".) 

Mr. J. W. Jones-Robinson Associate Director for Management and 
Administration; Community Relations-Social Development Commission 
of Milwaukee County; observed classes twice during the institute and 
presented a lecture discussions on the working of an urSan "umbrella" 
poverty agency and indicated the position of Adult Basic Education in 
such a structure. In the July session, Mr. Jones-Robinson also discussed 
the role of language in the Black community and distributed a "primer" 
of current terms and expressions. 

Dr Timothy Reagan Educational Systems Corporation, observed classes 
and met with the curriculum director. Dr. Reagan had visited the Vermont 
and New York institutes before coming to Wisconsin. Considerable time 
was spent in discussing and comparing the three institutes. 



August, 1969 

Fathe. John Maurice Director, El Centro Hispano-Americano and Mr. 
As/c/ro Vi7/a — Coordinator, Adult Basic Education Waukesha County 
Technical Institute, presented a lecture-reaction-dibcusbiun program on 
the educational challenge of the Spanish speaking adult. The resultant 
discussion proved extremely valuable in sensitizing many participants to 
the degree to which Spanish-speakers were using the Black community 
as a model in efforts towards self-determination. 

Dr. James Alatis Associate Dean, School of Limguages and Linguistics, 
Georgetown University and Executive Secretary, Asbociation of Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL), observed classes 
with Mrs. Penelope Alatis, a graduate uf the Georgetown Experienced 
Teacher Fellowship Program, consulted with the staff, and made an or- 
ganizational presentation similar to that of Dr. Harris. 

Mr, Jesus Salas Executive Director, United Migrant Opportunities 
Services (UMOS); observed classes, consulted with the directors, and 
presented the participants with information concerning the function of 
Adult Basic Education in a large migrant resettlement program. Of 
particular interest to the participants was Mr. Salas' emphasis on the 
total needs of the Spanish speaking migrant family and suggestions about 
how such needs can be reflected in a specific curriculum combining 
English as a Second Language with Adult Basic Education. 
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Mr, Anthony Gradianik Foioign Language Coordinator, Milwaukee 
Public Schools, visited the August session twice and provided pedagogical 
advice to the staff. In a special session, Mr. Gradisnik described Mil- 
waukee s new bilingual program to interested participants. 

Dr. Robert Fox ~ Department of English, University of Illinois and 
National Director, National Council of Teachers of English Spring In- 
stitutes, visited classes and consulted with the staff. Dr. Fox presented 
a lecture-discussion program on culture-free English Language testing 
to the August participants similar to Dr. Briere's presentation in July. 



Credits 

Participants earned three hours credit in Curriculum and Instruction 
176 (Principles and Methods of Teaching English as a Second Language) 
if they were undergraduates or three hours credit in Curriculum and 
Instruction 330 (Advanced Problems in the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages) if the> were graduate btudentb. (See "Cundu&ions and Results" 
for an account of the institute s effect on the future content of the latter 
coui'se at University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee. 



Dissemination of Research and Materials 

Teacher Attitude Change Study 

Pre session and post session questionnaires were designed to meas- 
ure the changes teachers might undergo in the couise of the training 
session isee Addenda, pp. 54 55 for samples of the questionnaires j. The 
ranked order of teacher-indicated ideas has been coded and the computer- 
derived results and interpretation will be published in an appropriate 
journal as soon as the article is prepared. 

Participant Materials 

As a part of the institute assignment, participants prepared curri- 
culum statements, classroom materials, and textbook evaluations (see 
Addendum p. 53 for the revised text evaluation form). The editing, print- 
ing, and dissemination of these materials is in progress. Copies will be for- 
warded as a supplement to this report and similar copies will be made 
available to participants, staff, directors of Adult Basic Education, and 
others. 

Staff 'Prepared Articles 

A series of articles describing in detail the methods and content of 
the teacher training program has been prepared. Editing and publication 
of these articles is in progress. 

leaped Programs 

Copies of special sessions, lectures presented in the Language and 
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Social Stratification Seminar and the institute itself have been dis- 
tributed to participants, loail public school and agency programs, and 
others. Tlie tapes of the Language and Social Stratification Seminar will 
be made available at cost through the Department of Language Labora- 
tories for other interested persons. (See Addendurr. for a schedule of 
available programs, pp. 58-59). 

ConsuUanijhips 

Staff, consultants, and experienced participants are all identified as 
persons with skill in various areas who can be called upon for evalua- 
tion, training, and support in on-going Adult Basic Education programs. 
Our hope is that such identification will continue the interdisciplinary 
development of programs suggested during the summer and more fully 
described below under "Conclusions and Results." 



Recommendations 
Interdisciplinary Approach 

The diversity of staff backgrounds and the variety of content pre- 
sented during the institute was, apparently, quite effective. The par- 
ticipants did not feel that they had run out of things to learn after the 
first week and most felt the three-week session was too short. Had the 
entire staff been composed of specialists in teaching English as a Second 
Language in Adult Basic Education with backgrounds similar to that of 
the participants, this might not have been the case. In particular, of 
course, the sections referred to here are "Applied Linguistics," "The 
Adult Learner," and "Language and Culture." The staff was particularly 
sensitive to the fact that many institute participants might have been 
pre disposed to reject such material as "too theoretical." This did not 
prove to be the case here, but the success of these courses is not a blanket 
recommendation for the inclusion of such material in all similar institutes. 
The staff members were particularly experienced in evaluating theoretical 
information and bringing relevant parts of it to teachers. If a local 
"linguist" or "folklorist" is simply grafted on to provide such information, 
the results will not be the same. 

In conclusion, the diversity of content and the success of the 
presentation were very much in accord with a general methodological 
procedure which proved most appropriate to this session. That procedure, 
or attitude, suggested that the training of teachers especially for situa- 
tions which commanded the attention of this institute, is best accom- 
plished when an eclectic set of information is presented and discussed. 
Many participants came seeking a specific set of instructions. This 
attitude accounts, for example, for the propensity to buy a "package" of 
instructional materials with the sad hope that all instructional situations 
will be covered. Hopefully, the attitude of the staff and the variety of 
information worked over, including extensive discussion of the cultural 
background of the Adult Basic Education student, will allow teachers 
more security in the use of materials forced on them, more flexibility 
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in their adaptation and creation of instructional materials, and more 
freedom in their choice of alternative procedures in any instructional 
situation. 

Support 

Secretarial - Considerably more materials o x\d have Ixien pre- 
pared by the staff and distributed if two full-time secretaries had been 
assigned to the project: one for business, office management, forms etc. 
. . . , and another for preparation of materials. Projects of similar size 
should count on this necessity. 

Other -- In several cases involving participant housing, stipends, 
and other facilities, the university did not have sufficient lead time to 
prepare for the institute. More seriously, however, the lack of lead time 
and the lack of university experience in identifying likely participants 
seriously jeopardized -the recruitment of eligible students. The Educa- 
tional Services Company forms which were sent less than one month 
bef'^ie the beginning of the project did little to alleviate this serious 
hindrance. If the Educational Services Company is to repeat such a 
service, identification as well as placement should be a part of the work. 

Length of Grant- Insufficient time was allotted for the extensive 
follow-up procedures now planned, though that is a case of dual respon- 
sibility since neither grantor nor grantee foresaw the potential results. 
Hopefully, the grant amendment will cover this problem, if adopted. 



Conclusions and Results 

In addition to the results of training, a number of personal, institu- 
tional, and organizational changes came about due to the influence of 
the institute. 

Personal 

Several para professionals were motivated to begin work towards a 
college degree. Local School of Education scholarships were obtained 
for two. 

Several undergraduate participants were recruited into local, on going 
programs. 

At least three participants will begin public school or part-time 
employment as English teachers in Adult Basic Education and one will 
continue advanced degree work in the field. 

A number of Milwaukee participants are being used in university 
and agency sponsored programs which strt^ English as a Second Lan- 
guage and/or Dialect Expansion; in particular, five Teacher Corps 
members are scheduled to teach in the local bilingual program. One 
participant. Miss Sarah Goodwin, replaced Mrs. Aqua in El Centro 
Hispano-Americano. The latter joined the staff of the Rural Family 
Development Program of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Institutional 

The School of Education has agreed to include English as a Second 
Language, Dialect Expansion, and bilingual education material in its 
graduate-level course in foreign language teaching, formerly devoted to 
the leaching of foreign languages to native English speakers in the public 
schools. In the spring semester the Department of Curriculum and In- 
struction will offer two graduate-level special studies sections — one 
dealing with bilingual education for the Spanish-speaking child, the other 
with dialect expansion techniques in predominantly Black schools. 

The College of Letters and Science has received a proposal for the 
orientation of the Department of Linguistics toward stress on Applied 
Linguistics and the behavioral aspects of language. Should the University 
choose to develop this much needed area, much of the impetus for the 
discussion will have come from the institute and Professor Roeming's 
concern for such development. 

The University at large has made use of the expertise in language 
instruction available from the staff. Hopefully, some general as well as 
specific benefits will accrue to the university and the community as 
general development in the area of language programs for specific cultural 
groups continues. 

Organizational 

Interaction between Adult Basic Education and English as a Second 
Language specialists has been developing very slowly. The national or- 
ganization, TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages), has not explored the history of English as a Second Language 
in Adult Basic Education nor has it committed itself to service in these 
specializations as thoroughly as it has in others. The institute this sum- 
mer brought more closely together professionals from both areas, and the 
most productive aspect of the entire summer may be the healthy, pro- 
fessional interaction between teachers and administrators of Adult Basic 
Education who emphasize English as a Second Language and the TESOL 
organization. 

Workshops at Annual Meeting of TESOL 

Three vyorkshops are planned for the pre-session program of this 
annual meeting in San Francisco to be supported by subsidies from the 
various agencies and universities in which the various stciff members have 
residency. (These Workshops were held March 18-19, 1970 with a total 
registration in excess of seventy-five.) 

General Conclusions 

This type of teacher training is a relatively new field which can 
neither be identified as Adult Basic Education nor English as a Second 
Language- In so far as professional development is concerned many 
"answers" which specialists from the two fields have proposed, whether 
from research or experience, need to be re-examined in light of the cul- 
tural background and the specific learning situation in which the teachers 
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are to function. Particularly important from this point of view is the 
integration of foreign language teaching techniques into a dialect expan- 
sion program for the Black community. 

Perhaps participants and staff have both learned, or learned more 
surely, that teaching English as a Second Language in Adult Basic 
Education is not non-controversial, but that it is an exciting and challeng- 
ing combination of skills and considerations which are just beginning to 
attract full-scale professional attention and competence. 

Any skirting of current sociological issues and feelings in the various 
communities would have predisposed the institute to failure. Whites, 
Blacks, and Latins who participated feel, we are quite certain, a little 
surer of individual and group roles in Adult Basic Education language 
programs. 

Consultants, participants and support personnel are all pleased with 
the conduct and results of the institute. Alterations in staffing and 
materials and articulation of scheduling have been recommended, but no 
serious objections were raised. The health and success of this institute 
depended very much on the exploratory and open approach followed by 
the staff and adopted read'ly by the participants. 

Addenda 

Included in the Addenda are recruitment forms, instructional staff 
materials, and various schedules. Most of the material included here is 
referred to by number in the text of the report. 
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The Un ivcrsitv of Wi sconsin ^ M ihviiukcc 



MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN S3201 



DITARTMBNT OF LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
of tJ)« C*D«(« •( Utf *tA $dc«c« 
IniciMM te Aiuh B««c UtKation 
(AtESOL PicsjKf) 



Purpose 



AREA COOI 414: 22t-4)M 



An Inititute, funded by the 0£flce of Education, will be conducted this suacaer in two 
sepirate sessions (July 7-25 and August A-22) st the University of Wisconsin-Mllwsukee to 
train experienced teachers of clcmencsry md secondary schools to teach the rudiocenti of 
standsrd, English to speskers of other Isngusges or dialects, who sre adults with the equiv- 
alent of sn elshth grade educst.jn or less. Since the first step toward economic and aoclal 
betterment for these adults lies in scquiring some functional use of standard EngUah, lan- 
guase skill can aerve aa a means of physical releaae from alum bondage. The aim of thia pro- 
ject Is to estsbllsh a corps of teschers who can penetrate the iaolated cities and sive their 
reaidents a niniaua means of ultimate cacape. 



Mrs. Helene Aqua " Director, Adult Basic Education, Spanish Center*, M.S* in Education, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Special conaultant for United Higraat Opportunity Servicea* 
Attended 1966 KOEA/ICSOL Xnatitute at University of California* 

Miaa Carol Guagliardo - Candidate for K.A. In TESOL Iaatitute» Georgetown Ualveralty; 
TESOL teacher, Milwaukee Public School System. 

Hr. Carl Jages • B.A. Nottingham Unlveraity; read General Linguiatlca in the Unlveraity 
of Manchester; attended Pedsgogical Institute for Foreign Languagea in Moacow* Prcaently at 
University College of North (^alea* Taught Engliah to adulta among London worker a « 

Dr. Patrick Mullen - Ph.D., Unlveraity cf Texaa, now at Unlveraity of New York «t Buffalo 
will be at Ohio State Unlveraity. Spcciallat in folklore and anthropology. 

Mra. Charlotte Petriktn - fi.A. Unlveraity of Minneaota(Engliah); M.S. UWM (Education); 
Project Coordinator, UWM School of Education Latin American Project, l963*6S;presently T.A.^ 
English aa a Second Language Program at UWM* 

Miss Kancy Powera - M.A. Columbia Unlveraity. A TESOL teacher in Milwaukee Public School 

. Dr. Dennis Preston - Ph.D. Wiaconain, Aaslstant Professor - The Ohio State Univeraity; 
Director of Program » Engliah aa a Second Language. Worked with Spanish Center in Milwaukee 
and migrant worker programs, while at University of Wlsconsln-hllwaukee* 

. Mr. Daniel Rose - M.A. UWM (Sociology); Dr. Roemlng'a Research Assistant for 2 yeara. 
Candidate for Ph.D. in Anthropology at University of Wisconsin, reaearch staff of Dr. Irving 
Coffoan, University of Pennsylvania, 1969-1971. 

Mr. James Stalker - B.A. University of North Carollnsi M.A. University of Louiaville 
(American Literature). Candidate for Ph.D. at Unlveraity of Wiaconain (English Linguistics). 

Miss Doria Vincent - B.A. UWM; Candidate for M.A. (Spanlah); T.A. in Spaniah and in 
Engliah aa a Second Language Program at UWM. 



Teaching Staff 



TrAinln^ Bxp<ncnccJ TeicKcrs to TcAch SUn^iS £n|^ to Addu with M 
EdocitiOjul E^uirtlcocy of £»|hth Crtde oc Ltsi 
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Adult#Biiic Educition Inititute(con'C.) fgg% 2 

Mr. Dirnell William - b.A. Bithop CoUctc, Tcx«i(Spiniih); TESOL ccrtificittt, Entliih 
D«pirtaient, Ohio Stitc Univcriity; UDEA/TESOL Inititute, New York Ualverilty; Higher Educ«Cl<m 
Opportunitiei Prosrin, Ohio Stite, 1968. TESOL, dry, Indiini. 

Coniultinti: Anthony Gridiiftik - Milwaukee Public Schooli, Dr. Robert Fox - Univeriity of 
Illinoii, Dr. Eugene U BriJre • University of Southern Cilifomii, Dr. Divid Hirrii - George* 
town Univeriity, Preiident of the Americin Aiiociition of TESOL, Dr. Jiaei Alitii - Atloclet« 
Deen, School of Umguige end Linguistlce, Georgetown Univerilty. 

Orgmizitioti 

The Institute will be broedly divided into three ereee: the firit week will be demoted to 
topic» of linguige end culture, the eecond week to topice of Imguige end interference, end thf 
third week to problem* concerned with eetebliehing e curriculuo. Fifteen full diyi cf initru^- 
t ion will l,e given end two Saturdey norninge will be devoted to vieiting egenciei et Aich luc- 
ceeetul prograta* are being conducted. Siturdiy efternooni and Sundiyi on theee two weakenda 
will be free. 



Requirement! end Stipend! 

Sixty part£cip!nt8 -^ill be adaitted fron Del!w!re, low!, lUinoi!, lndi!n!, Kan!!«, 
Michigm, Minnesot!, Ml!!ouri, Nebr!!k!, New Jer!ey, New York, North Dakot!, Ohio, Fenn!ylv!iria, 
South Dakot!, !nd Wi!Consin. All particip!nt! will be p!id a stipend of $75 per week, plu! $15 
per week for e!ch dependent child. Tr!vel !llow!nce will be gr!nted for one round-trip touri!t 
economy f!re froa pUce of re!idence to Kilweuke! in the di!t!nce exceed! fifty ailee one vay. 

AppliC!nt! !hould have the following qualification! and !hould !ubiiit !upporting evidence: 

1. A degree from ! recognized college or univer!ity. 

2. Three ye!rs te!Ching experience in ! netropolit!n !Chool !y!teiD, prefer!bly with !ome 
experience in !n inner city school. 

3. Evidence of p!rtlcip!tion in !ctivitie! with !dult!, preferably p!rtlcip!tion in acti- 
vities with the parents of children in inner city school sy!tetD!. 

A. The !bility to !pe!k a dialect or language other than atandard Engliah with full under- 
atanding of the vernacular of that language. 

5. Some denonatrated qualititea of leaderahip. 

Equivalent experience will be ccnaidered in lieu of foroal education. 

APPLICATION 

Include a letter stating your reaaona for attending thia Inatitute; include inforoation 
about experience and qualif icationa which will aasiat In the evaluation of your applicatioo. 
Fill out the application blank below and taail both to Dr. Robert F. Roening, Departaent of 
Langusge Labor!torie! , Adult B!!ic Education ln!titute, Univer!ity of Wi!con!in-Milw!ukee, 
Milweukee, Wi!. 53201. APPLICATIONS MUST BE POSTED NO LATER THAN MAY 22, 1969. 



On C!o:pu! hou!ing will be provided by the univer!ity« 
Check below the- room !nd bO!rd pl!n you prefer: 

A. K oom !nd 20 neala (Sunday evening meal excluded) 
$42.00/week 

B. ^RooD and IS seala (Saturday and Sunday excluded) 

$37.00/week 

C. Room only - $21.00/week(the UWM Union will aerve 

laeals for thoae who do not wiah to eat in the 
doraitoriea) 

Roundtrip econoay tourist air fare to Milwaukee (more than 50 tnilea one way) $ 



Seasion: 7-25 July_ 4-22 Aug. 

Na=jc ^ 

Address 



No. of dependent children. 
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Ihc University of Wisconsin "'jMilwaukcc 



MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 



DEPMTMENT OP LAMCUACI UIORATOIUES 
iMdiHM h A4«]t lufe Uuud— 



AREACOD1414i 22t-4314 



Dear: 

lou have been selected to participate in the Institute in Adult 
Education to be held here. You will be in the Scsaion 
and you viU be expected to take up residence in Kilvaukee no later than 
. COaaaea vlll befin at 8:00 A. H. on 



The total stipend which you vlU receive for participation is as 
follows ! 



$7^ per week for the 3 week aeaaion 

thS for each of dependent children 

Travel allowance equivalent to one roundtrip 

tourist econony air fare to Milwaukee 
Total 



$22^.00 



At your request, the Institute has reserved on-caapua housing for 
you under the following plan: 



^ Rooa and 20 meals • $12.00 per week 
_ RooQ and 1^ neals 0 $37*00 per veelc 
^ Room only • $21f00 per veek 



$126.00 

$m.oo 

$ 63.00 




HFRikaa 



Robert F. Roealnj ^ 
ExeeutlTO' Director 



Tndalof Ex|>«cUftc«d Tucken to TmcIi SuaJttd £fl|^ to Adulu wUk »» 
EduatioMl E^ulnl«ac]r of <kUt oc Urn 
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CLARIFICATIONS 

Dennis R. Preston 

The following comments are intended for your use either as applicant 
to the 1969 ABE-TESOL Institute at the University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee or as an accepted or alternate participant. 

1. Organization: Both sessions of the Institute will be divided into two 
sections (A and B). In the first session (July 7-25), group A will con- 
sider the language needs of the inner-city Negro adult and group B will 
consider language needs of adults from various cultural backgrounds. 
In the second session (August 4-22), both groups (A and B) will focus on 
the language needs of native Spanish speaking adults. 

2. Requirements and Stipends: 

a. Stipends and air fare are stated on page two of the enclosed 
announcement, but qualified applicants from outside the geographical 
areas indicated, particularly those associated with Office of Education 
Special Projects, are urged to apply. 

b. Candidates who do not meet all the five requirements listed on 
page two but who have or will have leadership, training, or teaching 
responsibilities in areas of language and ABE are urged to apply. 

c. The application deadline of May 22 is, of course, void. 
5. Instructions to applicants, participants and alternates: 

a. Please indicate whether you want to attend the July or August 
session. Check the appropriate box if you are applying now; please let 
us know this if you have been accepted as an alternate or participant 
and did not indicate a preference on your application. 

b. If you choose (or have chosen) the July session, please indicate 
(or let us know) whether you prefer group A (Negro, inner-city) or group 
B (General). 

c. Classes begin at 8:00 A.M. July 7 and August 4 in Mitchell Hall 
114. Though there is inadequate seating in that room, we would like to 
have all participants together briefly to distribute materials, offer a 
brief welcome and statement of purpose, and answer any pressing ques- 
tions. From that time on, except as announced, the enclosed institute 
schedule will be followed. Though classes end daily after the 3.00 session, 
we may want to schedule late afternoon, evening and weekend activities 
from time to time. As at all u**Iversities parking is inadequate though our 
early morning hour may give you the edge on many who vie for posi- 
tions in the available off-street and university meter lot areas. Participants 
not staying in dorms can eat lunch at the union and no notice of intent 
to do so need be sent. If you have chosen dormitory housing, a separate 
letter from the UWM Housing Office should be sent providing you with 
necessary information. 

d. Please fill out and return the enclosed W-4 form even if you have 
not yet been accepted as a participant. In the event you are selected 
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this will permit us to enter a Personnel Action form with our payroll 
office immediately and forestall any unfortunate possibilities of late 
stipends. If you have been selected as a participant or alternate, please 
submit the W-4 along with your session and group preference statements 
(if not previously indicated). 

Application for Dependent Stipend 

Adult Basic Education Institute 
University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 

Name of Applicant 

"The sum of $15.00 per week (will be paid) for each dependent of a 
trainee ... A dependent shall be deemed to be an individual who 
receives or is treated for Federal Income Tax purposes as having received 
one-half or more of his support from the trainee and is either (1) his 
spouse or (2) a person for whom the trainee received a dependency 
allowance for Federal Income Tax purposes under section 152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954." 

("Rules and Regulations," Federal Register, Vol 32, no. 77, Friday, 
April 21, 1967, p. 6282.) 

Number of Dependents claimed by Applicant 

*T have read the above statement and have claimed as dependents only 
the number to which I am entitled." 

Signature 

Date 

Name of Participant 

Name of local television, radio, and newspaper 



GRANTING OF CREDIT 

Three hours credit may be granted for work at the Institute, and 
undergraduates need bring no certification. However, students who hold 
graduate standing in a degree program at another university may be given 
graduate standing as a guest for the Institute only upon presentation of 
certification from your graduate dean. This certification must be by 
letter stating when you were last enrolled and that you presently are 
in good standing. 

Application for graduate standing and registration in an appropriate 
graduate level course will be completed after your arrival, but you can 
not enroll for graduate credit unless you bring with you the above 
mentioned letter from your graduate dean. 

^0 
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MILWAUWBB, WISCONSIN 53201 




AREA CODE 414: 22t-45l4 



iMtituM ia A^ult lAjk Eiucatioa 
(AteSOL Pi<^t) 



TO: ABE Specitl Projects Directors 

FROM: Dennis X. Preston, Curriculum Director 
ABE-TESOL Institute 

DATE: June 19, 1969 

Desr Sirs: 

I would like to invite one or two of your project stsff to our 
institute this summer if you feel our work is pertinent to your ob- 
jectives. If there is t Itngua^e training director on your sttff , I 
believe the summer's work could be vtlutble. Although the enclosed 
sheet indicstes in generel our course of study for the sinner, I would 
like to shsre with you the more detsiled instructions which I hsve 
forwerded to the institute sttff. Those cowients hsve been duplicsted 
ss the conclusions of this letter. I might edd thtt the tpplicstion detd- 
line is, of course, no longer in effect snd thet you will hsve sn 
opportunity to discuss your use of our institute st the Spectsl Projects 
meeting June 23-25. If I csn be of further sssistsnce in helping you 
determine the spplicsbility of our work to your project, please csU 



on me. 



Sincerely, 



Dennis R. Preston 



DRP:km 



Tralnlni £xp«n«n€«(i T«ac!>en to Teieh Stifled Za^h to Adulu with tn 
Educational CquiTalcncjr of C>|hth Gndc or Uu 
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July 24, 1969 

> 

TO: All August Participants 

In order to insure that stipends for the August Adult Basic Education 
Institute are available for participants before the end of the institute we 
are asking that the enclosed forms be filled out and returned no later 
than Wednesday, July 30. 

Please note the following instructions: 

1. Do not claim yourself as a dependent on the Application for Depend- 
ent Stipend. 

2. If you have not yet forwarded a W-4 card (or if you incorrectly filled 
out the one you returned) you will find one enclosed in this letter. Be 
sure to sign the blank in the lower left hand comer; be sure to include 
your social security number; note: the information required in the upper 
left hand corner is date of birth, not the date on which you nre filling 
out the card. 

3. We advise you to bring enough cash to Milwaukee to meet your 
expenses for the entire three-week institute, since it is unlikely that you 
will be paid anything before Friday, August 22. 



Memorandum 



TO: All Instructional Staff 

FROM: Dennis R. Preston, Curriculum Director 

First let me apologize for not writing sooner about the nature of 
the curriculum for the summer, but I have just got sot loose from other 
responsibilities. Second, I look f.^rward very much to working with all 
of you, and I m sure we*ll put together a profitable summer for ourselves 
and the trainees. 

Before I provide you with lists of texts, schedules, and so forth, I 
would like to relate to you some of the reasoning that has gone on in 
preparation for the institute and perhaps even wax philosophical here 
and there. 

We want to train ABE teachers, community leaders, teacher trainers, 
public school teachers, administrators, and others to deal with the Ian 
guage problems of socio-economically stigmatized adults. Our institute is 
not, then, a TESOL training program that simply brings together trainees 
and a methodology. I hope throughout that our team of experts will 
interact in ways which are significant to the building of a fully integrated 
ABE language curriculum which shares the concerns and knowledge of 
diverse disciplines. 
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Ground rules which we must all accept (and try very hard to get our 
trainees lo believe) include, at the very least, the following: 

1. All dialects of a language have equal grammatical status; that is, 
the set of rules required to account for "I don't got no*' and ''wif" are 
as complex and reflect a system as highly and completely organized as 
those rules which produce '1 haven't any" or "I don't have any" and 
/wi0/ or /wi8/. 

2. Effective language teaching is no longer based on dogma. The drills, 
dialogues, and pattern practices which were once the be-all of our trade 
need not only to be questioned in terms of their general adequacy for 
language teaching at all levels but need also careful scrutiny when they 
are proposed as exclusive techniques for dialect expansion, literacy, or 
ABE second-language courses. 

3. Language is useful and is not, for the student, an abstraction of 
grammatical rules of any design. It may be that simple sentences/ basic 
patterns/kernal sentences (choose your favorite) are not of immediate 
importance to the adult learner or to a specific group of adult learners. 
It might be, too, that the small list of "Basic English" words (or any 
other minimal list of words) is not the most important for adults. 

To answer these questions (I hope I have avoided dogma except on 
the first matter), we must consider with the trainees and with one another 
the nature of our purpose and the kind of integrated curriculum which 
should become the product of our work. Hopefully linguists will learn 
from educators, anthropologists from teachers, folklorists from adminis- 
trators, and so on what the full set of complex factors in the individual 
and his community requires in this area of language instruction. 

I would like to provide you now with a general outline of weekly 
progress (according to our origir. * proposal) and more detailed sugges- 
tions about the content of classes. I specifically avoid anything like a 
syllabus except for suggested points to be raised. 

In general, we proposed that the institute would concentrate on 
language and culture in the first week, language interference in the 
second, and curriculum design in the third. Though certain sections are 
called ^'Language and Culture," ^'Curriculum," ^'Applied Linguistics," 
and so on, I hope each section from its own bag of skills, techniques 
and information can concentrate on the general weekly *Hopics." For 
example, during week one (Language and Culture), persons involved in 
"Methods" or *Tracticum" should devote their time to a consideration of 
the appropriateness of certain language teaching techniques (new, old, 
and yet invented) to specific groups of adult learners. When "curriculum" 
time comes around "Applied Linguistics" will want to consider the 
appropriateness of various forms of grammatical support to classroom 
activity. I will try to suggest below further questions that may be useful 
to you thinking about this general outline and how you may fit your 
classroom activity into it. I have not divided sections in this but let me 
remind you that Tracks A and B of the July session deal with Black 
speakers and with general (or varied) speakers respectively while both 
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tracks of the August session deal with Spanish speakers. Except for 
Sinwell and Guagliardo all room assignments and times are the same 
for the July and August sessions. 

CuRRicuLAR Program 

1. Applied Linguistics 

Week one: What evidence of a culture may be found in its language, 
in its dialect? Wliat techniques have linguists developed in the collecting 
of sociologically restricted forms of language (Shuy, Labov, CAL Urban 
Language Center, etc. . . , )? 

Week two: What are the techniques of contrastive analysis? Can 
they be applied to dialects of a language as well as to different lan- 
guages? How reliable are "predictable errors" derived from contrastive 
studies? Are there forms of linguistic "interference" we do not under- 
stand well and are there forms outside contrastive phenology, syntax, 
graphemics, and lexicon? 

Week three: In what specific ways can theoretical and applied lin- 
guistics contribute to an integrated ABE language curriculum? 

2. Language and Culture 

Week one: What evidence is there that language is some sort of 
cultural artifact? What components of a culture are non-essential to its 
use of language? How does society (rightly or wrongly) use language in 
making judgments about a culture? 

Week two: Are there any cultural items which are represented in a 
language (or dialect) which, though they might not interfere with 
language learning per se, conflict with another culture or with the 
other culture's linguistic representation of a fact, belief, or feeling? Is 
linguistic interference over (often, seldom, never) a key to larger cul- 
tural misunderstanding (interference)? 

Week three: How, specifically, must we consider culture and language 
plus culture in our organization of curriculum? How culture specific, for 
example, must (should) a curriculum design be? 

3. l^lethods 

Week one: What classic (and modern) techniques in language teach- 
ing might not fit specific language culture backgrounds? Are there drills, 
practices, games, other classroom activities that are more or less appro- 
priate to one language culture background than to others? How aware 
must a teacher be of the fact (guess) that even the abstrajt generaliza- 
tions about his "manner" of teaching might be understood one way by 
one group but differently by another? Can you make specific language- 
culture methods suggestions? 

Week two: What classroom techniques help overcome problems of 
linguistic interference? Are some of the common ones inappropriate for 
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use with adults? With adults with specific language backgrounds? Are 
any of the techniques for overcoming linguistic interference appropriate 
to the problems of cultural interference? 

Week three: How much method should be revealed in a curriculum? 
How reliable are abstract methodological statements in constructing a 
particular course of study? To what extent should a syllabus, design, 
lesson plan, etc. . . . reveal to the teacher underlying methodological facts 
(prejudices? hypotheses?). 

4. Practicum 

Week one: In observing one another teach, do you detect mannerisms 
(habits, practices, verbal cues, intonation patterns, etc. . . . ) which are 
not appropriate to the instruction of specific language-culture background 
groups? What equally effective teaching styles (all suitable for adults) 
can be substituted? Are the \arious cues we get as "talking to children" 
(slower speech rhythms, higher intonation patterns and intensity, certain 
pronoun substitutions, etc. . . . ) the same across language-culture lines? 
To what extent must the teacher's classroom manner match the expecta- 
tions of various adult learners? 

Week two: Are there ocaisions of linguistic interference which are 
essentially non-technical; that is might the language (dialect) of the 
teacher impress adult learners as a thing to be avoided rather than 
learned? Do other psychological sets against a language or dialect (exten- 
sive characterization rather than imitation, for example) interfere with 
classroom performance? Have your teachers developed idiosyncratic lan- 
guage patterns for teaching which might interfere with accurate learning? 

Week three: How often (and how extensively) should teachers stress 
curriculum goals during their actual classroom performance? Does this 
differ from group to group? Do different groups react to the utilization 
of different materials in predictable ways? How can teachers include 
"margiiic*! learning" effectively without disrupting (making inefficient) 
the language learning goal? 

iVo^e on Practicum: The above questions, and many more which will 
occur to you, don't even have tentative answers as yet. In fact, many of 
the "answers" are simply part of the experienced teacher's manner in 
working with specific groups. Hopefully, however, some of this skill 
can be formalized. Though you will probably want to involve your sec- 
tions in other activities, one way of getting at these questions surely 
involves practice teaching and critique (from the class as well as the 
instructor). If your trainees are instructed to present material to a 
specific group (the rest of your class acting as that group), many ques- 
tions not yet asked and tentative answers to those proposed can be 
kicked around. 

5. The Adult Learner 

Week one: How do various groups regard their current language 
status? What tactics do various groups appreciate most when outsiders 
approach their culture-participation, aloofness, partial involvement? Does 
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this judgment differ in regsird to the outsider's imixjrfect use of the group's 
language as opposed to its other cultural items (songs, food, dances, 
etc. . , . )? Do speakers of other languages (dialects) in the role of ABE 
learners use expressions of politeness, anger, indifference, etc. , . . in the 
learning situation v^hich we mi interpret? If so, what information do we 
need about the language behavior of specific adult groups in the chiss- 
room in order to evaluate (perhaps re direct) the learning process? 

Week two What linguistic ^und nonlinguistic) factors interfere with 
the learning of a second language or alternate dialect? Are they peculiar 
to adults? Are they group-specific? Must tlv, adult speaker be helped 
to regard his natnt; competence differently before he can successfully 
attack a new language (dialect)? Does the teachers rhetoric (that is 
wrong!, etc. . . . ) create interference problems? To what extent does 
lack of success contribute to interference? Is any answer to that applicable 
to all groups of adult learners? 

Week three. What constitutes appropriate materials for adults of 
various language-culture backgrounds? Does aa adult learner regard 
curriculum goals as his personal goals? If not, what devices (facts) should 
supplement the language learning curriculum as an aid to the adult's 
identification of value in the learning process? Must curriculum and 
materials reflect (adhere to?) the regard various groups have for the 
written word, speech, gesture, etc. ... ? How do we let adult learners 
know that they progressed along an arbitrarily set curriculum? Hnw 
often, when, and how do we tell adults of various groups that they have 
mastered certain facts and skills? How explicitly must we relate this 
mastery to practical concerns of the student? 

6. Materials and Curriculum 

Week one: Are packaged materials available for specific adult lan- 
guage-culture groups? Are any, all, or some worth a damn? Where can 
teachers, s>.pervisors, administrators get (examine) such material? Do ;.ll 
groups require language culture specific materials? Do all teachers re- 
quire them? To what eAtent should (ciin) teachers rely on materials 
as clues to the language and culture of various groups? An interesting 
task might involve the "creating" of a culture from a language culture 
specific text and a comparison of that test tube culture with the real one. 
What important information has the text left out? What irrelevant (er 
roneous) information has it included (implied)? What skills and informa 
tion are required to produce effective materials on the job, for a project? 
Many of the above questions might be asked of packaged curriculums 
(curricula finiculi finicula) as well. 

Week tuo. Although we know accurate drills and practices based on 
information from contrastive anal>sis can aid in overcoming certain 
interference problems, are many of them trivial? That is, are some inter- 
ference problems in adults not likely to be overcome at all? If so, are the 
resultant habits deterrants to the adult learner's goals or not? If not, how 
reasonable are many intensive phonological drills, certain syntactic drills? 
Does our Information on graphemic interference justify our withholding 
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(in materials and in the curriculum) work on literacy? Do illiterates (in 
their native languages, with similar alphabets) have any graphemic inter- 
ference problems? How are they created? What strategies of curriculum 
and materials would avc^'d such interference? Given recent information 
about grapheme-phoneme correspondence in En^ilish, how valuable (justi- 
fiable) are phonemic representations for classroom use? Do the texts 
examined in the first week give linguistic interference solutions as well 
as cultural information? Where can teachers and others obtain informa- 
tion about drills and practices which are the results of thorough con- 
trastive analysis (between dialects as well as languages;? In dialect 
expansion, as opposed to second language learning, are phonological, 
lexical, and syntactic interference problems all of equal weight? What 
are the grapheme-phoneme problems involved in using such materials 
as i/t/a. Words in Color, Laubach, etc. . . . with dialect groups? 

Week three: The only "assignment" of the ins itute will involve the 
creating of sample materials and curriculum for specific groups. During 
the final week the "Curriculum and Materials" instructors should guide 
the trainees in their completion of this project. Emphasis should be 
put on the trainee's devising of materials and curriculum which can be 
used (or considered) in his local area. Most important is the guidance 
the trainee gets in pulling together the large number of facts, hypotheses, 
and guesses he has absorbed during the institute and makinc these con- 
siderations show in his materials and curriculum. He should, of course, 
include a description of his target population and should "justify" both 
materials and curriculum on the basis of appropriateness to that group. 
Hopefully the strategies we learn during the summer will be reflected 
in his work and comments. 



Additional Considerations 

In addition to the above questions and many others you have, you 
can expect the trainees to bring a number of problems to the institute. 
They will, of course, expect specific answers from us experts, and I hope 
to excuse us from that role on the first day. On the other hand you might 
be considering now some of the questions you may encounter which I 
have not indicated above. 

1. Where do untrained or paraprofessional personnel fit into the lan- 
guage classroom? 

2. How can information from this institute (and from other sources) 
be brought to local teachers? 

3. What amount of "information" of the sort gained here is appropriate 
to local teachers, non-professionals, supervisors, etc. . . . 

There are many more practical questions to be considered during 
the summer, and there are only a few which have been put to me recently 
in similar training contexts, so I pass them along. 

I conclude this little section on our curriculum with a report which 
I hope you take to heart. The bulk of institutes in the past have been 
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severely criticized on two points. 1) too academic 2) no correlation among 
various "classes." I hope we can avoid such charges (to the extent that 
they are accurate) Yy considering two matters: 1) our trainees, though 
experienced teachers for the most part, will profit from theoretical in- 
formation only to the extent they can utilize it in the training of ABE 
language teachers and in the teaching of ABE language classes. Though 
we will have many trainees for whom theoretical information and the 
effect on language teaching practices will be important, I suggest that 
such discussion and work be informal and individualized. I see no diffi- 
culties here if we carefully select topics and information appropriate to 
the skills of our trainees. In some cases, of course, traditionalists and 
audio-linguists will have to be retooled, but such work seems fairly 
obvious in our "Methods" and "Practicum" sessions. 

In integrating our own curriculum, I hope the weekly "topics" will 
help provide some continuity, but beyond that, and this suggestion is 
not offered snidely, we may need to take some of our own courses to 
help ourselves in providing continuity of instruction. In particular, the 
small group sessions ("Practicum" and "Materials and Curriculum") 
might call on other staff for critique and demonstration teaching. I will 
be available at any time to teach your class, to teach it with you, or to 
take part of it for special work whenever you feel I might do them any 
good. Finally, coordination and continuity should be served in part by 
the document which offers suggestions for all classes. (Texts, though 
already selected, have not been assigned to any particular class, and all 
teachers will have copies of all materials distributed to the trainees with 
the exception of seme few items used exclusively by A or B in the July 
session.) A list of texts and the daily schedule are enclosed, if you foresee 
the need of any materials you would like the group to have, please let 
me know. I believe, however, class texts are not of greatest importance. 
We plan a large materials center where textbooks, journals, teaching aids, 
etc. . . . can be seen (handled, read, experimented with). 

Practical matters: Office space has been reserved for you in Mitchell 
Hall 141, the door is left unlocked except evenings and weekends. Travel 
money will not be sent in cdvance, but it will be paid soon after arrival 
and your submission of a tra\el voucher. You can expect your first regular 
check in mid-July. To give ycu as much 4th of July as possible but to 
give us sufficient time for preplanning. I have scheduled our first meet- 
ing for July 6, Sunday, at 9:00 A.M. in Mitchell Hall 117. (The south 
front door facing Downer will be "tended", otherwise the building will 
be locked.) Finally, I would like to invite all of you to a party Sunday 
evening at around 8:00 in my sumjner quarters, 3051 North Prospect. 
Please be and dress casual (casually?). I look forward to seeing you. 



Sincerely, 



Dennis R. Preston 

DRP/km 
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1969 Institute Materials 



The parenthetical note (e. g. B July) indicates which section of which 
Institute utilized the book. 

1. Benardo, Leo U., Dora F. Pantell: English: Your New Language 
Teachers' Edition, Book I, Morristown, N.J.: Silver Burdett Co., 1966. 
(B July) 

2. Essex, Martin W.: Ohio Seminar for Administrators of Adult Basic 
Education, Columbus: State Board of Education, Sept. 1968. (Au) 

3. Dillard, T. L.: "Negro Children's Dialect in the Inner City"; 
Stewart, W. A.: "Sociolinguistic Factors in the History of American Negro 
Dialects", Florida Foreign Language Reporter, 801 N.E. 177th Street, 
North Miami Beach, Florida 33162. (A July) Reprints. 

4. Aarons, Alfred C: "Tesol Bibliography", Florida F. L. Reporter, 
reprint of: Spring, 1967. (All) 

5. Kaplan, Robert B.: NAFSA/ATESL Bibliographies for 1966^67-68, 
National Association for Foreign Students Affairs, Field Service Office, 
Washington, D.C. (All) 

6. Lanning, Frank M., W. A. Mary, (Eds.): Basic Education for the 
Disadvantaged Adult: Theory and Practice, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. 

1966. (All) 

7. Preston, Dennis R., M. B. Kozoll: Wisconsin Series in Adult Basic 
Education for Spanish-Speaking Agricultural Workers: Book One — Eng- 
lish Language and Literacy, Madison. University of Wi&consin Extension, 

1967. (All) 

8. Stevick, Earl W.: A Workbook in Language Teaching, Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1963 (All) 

9. Forbes, Jack D., Mexican- Americans, A Handbook for Educators, 
Educational Systems Corporation, Washington, D. C. (n.d.) 

10. Edgerton, Mills F. Jr., Ed.: Sight and Sound: The Sensible and 
Sensitive Use of Audio-Visual Aids, Reports of the Working Committees, 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 1969. 

11. Politzer, Robert L., D. E. Bartley: Standard English and Non- 
standard Dialects: Phonology and Morphology, Stanford Center for 
Research and Development in Teaching, Research Memorandum No. 46, 
Stanford University, June 1969. (A July) 

12. Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Pre Institute Seminar, Adult Learning, University Extension Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 20036, May, 1967. (All) 
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Hic University of "Wisconsin ''i\^Iwaukec 



MavAUnB,VUCONSIN 53201 



DVAMMENT OP 1A.HGUAGS lABOMTOlUlS 
of dMC«]l«M L«tt«n kMtSdMct 




AMA CODE 414: 



June 19« 1969 



*Bur Sir: 



This tuMer tht Ualvcrtity of Vitcontla*Milvtuktt will offer two 
fchref v«tk institutes in lsnsu«st tttchlns ia tht Adult B«sic Educttioa 
field* We pUn to discuss a Isrge rtnst of prtctictl end tcsdeaic 
concerns thaC dMl with tht Unsutst needs of tdults who have rttched tn 
tducjttioaal level of •ighth (rede or less* Much of our discussion will 
involve the use of Enslinh es e Second LangiMfe techniques, both for 
9on»niitive fpMkers of Infllsh end spMkers of non-stendird dielects* Ue 
vill» however, be concerned too with senerel Betters in the psycholosy 
of the edult le«rner, includins probltas of cultured es well es linsuistic 
interference* Of courv, som of our eaphesis will fell oa initial liter- 
acy.end readlns development es well es Isogues* ^nd dl«lect ecquisition* 

Xeny of our participants will be teschtr treiners» curriculuei 
•opervisorsy end edainistretors in the AU fi«ld* Ue hope to provide 
thea with e thoroufh bibliogrepliy of eTeileble BaC«rlals» perticularly 
»ore recent texts prepared for specific laoguase end culture beckfrounds* 

We plan a large Materials end aedie exaMlnation roo« wbere partici«* 
pants will be eble to borrow end look over appropriate texts eud lesmlng 
aids* Since Mny of our participants will be pereons directly reitponsible 
for recoMModing end purchasing Materials, we would like to heve avelleble 
for their inspection « broed end representetive selection of aatftrlals* 

A list of your aateriels which seta eppropriete to our work vcMld 
be very much eppreclated, end co«pl««entsry or exaalnation copies cf 
representative aaterl&le would help us prepere e useful euaaer librery* 
Any coapleaentsry copies yoi4 send would be appropriately disposed of et 
the end of the suiMr, either to local A££ projects or to perticipsnts 
who show special interest in certeln materials* Ixaaination copies would, 
of course be returned In eerly Septeaber* If sny ere dsaaged or lost» 
ve would be able to accept billing for at leest one month efter the close 
of the Institute In^lete August* 

ttiMvk you very auch for your coopezetlon* 



Sincerely^ 



Dennle X* Preston 

Currlculua Director 



TViiI&Ing ExF«tl«aee<! Tetcktn to Te^h Stu^il to Afbitt with ta 
£<!u£Ado&«l B^uinlMcy of Ei^th (kad« ot Lot 
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INSTITUTE DAILY SCHEDULE 





July Session 
Section A (Black) 


Section B (General) 


8:00.8:50 


Applied Linguistics 
Stalker 


Language and Culture 
Mullen 


8:50-9:40 


Language and Culture 
Mullen 


Applied Linguistics 
Stalker 


10:00-10:40 


Methods 
James 


The Adult Learner 
Rose 


10:50-11:40 


Practicum 
Williams 
Vincent 
Guagliardo 


Practicum 

James 

Petrikin 


i: 15-2: UU 


The Adult Learner 
Rose 


Methods 
James 


2:00-3:00 


Curriculum and 

Materials 

Williams 

Guagliardo 

Vincent 


Curriculum and 
Materials 
Petrikin 
Aqua 



Pre' ton will actively supervise all classes and substitute where staff is necessary 
and as adjustments are made. 
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Group B — August Schedule 



PRACTICUM 


METHODS 


CURRICULUM AND 
MATERIALS 


Information sh66t 
introductions 


What ABE is. 
History of ESL 


Cont. 


Divide in groups, 
demonstrate minimal pairs 


What curriculum includes 
the ABE learner 


No Class 


Dr. Preston — intonation 
and stress (both groups) 


Situational 
Dialogues 


Talk about assignments 
Look at dialogues in IE, 
Preston, EYNL, etc. 


Demonstrate Dialogues 


Simple Pattern Practices 

— what they are 

— why we use them 


Look at simple pattern 
practices in 2 Mich, 
books, Preston, Let*s 
Learn English 


Demonstrate simple 
pattein practices 


Complex pattern 
practices 


Look at complex 
pattern practices 
m the above books 


Demonstrate complex 
pattern practices 


Literacy Training I 
(Petrikin) 

signs, applications, etc. 


Look at R and W 
materials — we Print 
and Write, etc. 
Getting Started 


WORKSHOP — groups 
write dialogues 


Literacy Training II 
(Petrikin) 
post beginners 


Look at reading books 
ABE (library), Follett, 
Wise. Geog., etc. 


No Class 
Dr. Alatis 


Adaptation of reading 
materials (newspapers) 


WORKSHOP— groups 
adapt another newspaper 
story 


INO V>>laSS 

Mr. Salas 


Use of audio-visuals 
why-when-where; the 
language laboratory 


WORKSHOP — groups 
write comprehension 
questions and exercises 
from the above 


WORKSHOP — groups 
make minimal pairs and 
paiicm praciices irom a 
dialogue; assignment 


Lesson Planning 

— the need for it 

— how to do it 

— what is included 


Demonstration — A-Vs 
with dialogues, 
readings, p.p.s., 
language masters 


WORKSHOP — Lesson 
planning in groups 


Do's and Don*ts with 
adult ABE Spanish- 






1 

Individual demonstrations 


(20-30 minutes) 




3 


4 


No Class 

(Ton PQ « n on n 


5 


6 


No Class 


No Class 


No Class 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS FOR JULY INSTITUTE 

July 8, Tucs,~ 9:00-10:00 a.ni. URBAN SYMPOSIUM: (Spon- 
sored by UWM School of Educiition. Dr. Raymond Mack, Northwestern 
University. Educational Implicatiorus of Socio Economic and Cultural 
Stratification in the City, UWM Union Ballroom. Sections A and B. 
8:50 to 9:40 institute class will not meet. 

July 5, Tues, — 2:00 p.m. INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA LABORA- 
TORY OF UWM: Robert Bieniek, Coordinator of Media Distribution, 
UWM: Audio-Visual Aids, Bolton Hall, room 52. Sections A and B. 

July 5, Tues. — 3:30 p.m. URBAN SYMPOSIUM: An informal 
discussion with Dr. Raymond Mack. Pearse Hall Auditorium. Sections 
A and B. 

July 10, Thurs. — 2:00 p.m. INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA LABO- 
RATORY OF UWM: James Cheski, coordinator of Instructional Graphics, 
UWM: Instructional Graphics. Bolton Hall, room 52. Sections A and B. 

July 14, Mon.-'2:00 p.m. INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA LABO- 
RATORY OF UWM: Marianna Markowitz, Curriculum Librarian, and 
Helen Lekan, Coordinator of Computer Assisted Instruction, UWM: 
Materials of Instruction. Bolton Hall, room 52. Sections A and B. 

July 15^17, Tues., Wed., Thurs.--9:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m. LAN- 
GUAGE AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: A Seminar Series con- 
ducted by five Sociolinguists from the Center for Applied Linguistics 
and the Educational Studies Center: Dr. Roger Shuy, Director of the 
Sociolinguists Program at the Center for Applied Linguistics Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Dr. Joan C. Baratz, Co-Director of the Educational Studies 
Center, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Ralph W. Fasold, Research Associate in 
the Sociolinguistics Program; Mr. William A. Stewart, Co-Director of the 
Educational Studies Center, Mr. Walter A. Wolfram, Research Associate 
in the Sociolinguistics Program, Fine Artii Complex, room L 120. Sections 
A and B. No morning ABE Institute classes. This program was sponsored 
by the Department of Language Laboratories, UWM College of Letters 
and Science, Dr. Robert F. Roeming, Director. 

1:30-3:30 p.m. Fine Arts Complex, room 140, 150, 160, and 170. 
Section A only. No afternoon ABE Institute classeb for Section A. (Sec- 
tion B will meet their daily afternoon classes.) 

3:30-5:00 p.m. Fine Arts Complex, room L 120. Sections A and B. 

July 16, Wed. — 7:00-9:00 p.m. EL CENTRO HISPANO-AMERI- 
CANO: Tour conducted by Mrs. Helenc Aqua, Adult Basic Education 
Director. 

6:30 p.m. Bus leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall for El Centro 
Hispano-Americano, 524 W. National Ave., Section B only. 

July 18, Fri. ~ 10:50 a.m. SEMINAR — TESOL Institute in ABE: 
Dr. Eugene Briere, University of Southern California. Mitchell Hall, 
room 117. Section A and B. (Note: Both sections meet together.) 



*Meet with your 2,00 3.00, Curriculum and Materials, instructor before going 
to special session. 
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July 18, FrL — 2:00 p.nu INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA LABORA^ 
TORY OF UWM: Gary Olson, Co-ordinator of Instruction T.V., UWM: 
Instructional T.V. Fine Arts Building (old), room 60. Sections A and B.* 

July 22, Tues. -~ 9:00^10:00 a.m. URBAN SYMPOSIUM: (Spon- 
sored by UWM School of Education) Mrs. Charlotte Brooks, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Public Schools: The Imperative of Language and Reading in 
Urban Education, UWM Union a-illroom. Sections A and B. 8:50 to 9:40 
institute class will not meet. 

July 22, Tues. — 10:50 a.m. SEMINAR, TESOL Institute in ABE: 
Dr. David Harris, Georgetown University, Director ALT, President 
TESOL. Mitchell Hall, room 117. Secti'^ns A and B. (Note: Both sections 
meet together.) 

July 22, Tues. — 3:30 pjn. URBAN SYMPOSIUM: An informal 
discussion with Mrs. Brooks. Poarse Hall Auditorium, Sections A and B. 

July 23, Wed, — 7:00-9:00 p.m. EL CENTRO HISPANO-AMERI- 
CANO; Tour conducted by Mrs. Helene Aqua, Adult Basic Education 
Director. 

6:30 p.m. Bus leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall for El Centre 
Hispano-Americano, 524 W. National Ave. Section A only. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WiSCONSIN-MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 



I s. mxM 
PAID 



LANGUAGE 
AND 



A SEMINAR SERIES CONDUCTED BY 

FIVE SOCIOLINGUISTS FROM 

THE CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS AND 

THE EDUCATIONAL STUDIES CENTER 



THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSINMILWAUKEE 
JULY 15-17. 1969 



SOCIAL 

STRATIFICATION 



Th« dally Muions from 9:30 to 12:30 P.M. and from 3:30 to 5:00 P^. will b« 
lacturi pftwntitlons which all lamlnar r«1Icipant$ will attand jointly. Thaw lactufti, 
which ara opan to tha public, may ba attandad without any prior rtMrvation to tha 
axtant that unraiarvad saating parmits. 

Tha 1:30 to 3:30 P.M. lawions will ba small group discutsioni llmitad to twanty-f iva 
pariont aach. Ratarvationt ara raquirad for thata tauiont. Tharafora. it is nacatsary that 
thoM paopla Intandir^g to partidpata in thaia discussion groups indicata t^tair plans on tha 
attjchad rasarvation form. 

No attandanca faat will ba chargad for any of tha saations. 



For more information, contact Professor Robert F. Roemlng. Director. 
Department of language Laboratories. University of Wjsconsm-Milwaukee. 
53201. Telephone 228-4313. Complete program will be sent on request. 
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I will attend lecture presentations only, □ 

I wish to be enrolled for the following group sessions. (Check one for each day.) 



July 15 

Linguistic Essentials 

a. Phonology -Wolfram 

Shuy □ 

b. Grammar - Fasold 

Stewart □ 



July 16 

Interest Groups 

a. Reading - Stewart 

Baratz □ 

b. Oral 

Language -Wolfram 

Fasold □ 

c. Field 

Techniques . Shuy Q 

.signature 

.^affiliated institution 



July 17 

Interest Groupc 

a. Language ^ 

Attitudes -Shuy 
Baratz 

Wolfram □ 

b. Literary 
Records of 

Negro Spee^^h- Stewart □ 



^ This series of lectures and group discussions will deal with the theory of sociolinguis- 
tics and its application to the manifestation of language as an index of social stratification 
Special emphasis will be given to the distinctive features of American Negro English and to 
the methods of teaching one accepted form of English to speakers of another form which, 
within the sub-culture in which it is spoken, is the accepted linguistic standard. 

This seminar series is designed for both teachers and laymen confronted with varieties 
of juxtaposed English speech in order to increase their understanding of the relationships 
between linguistic phenomena and the ambient social and cultural environment. 

The three-day program is a sequel to the 1968 summer seminar series on the Metro- 
politan Sociolinguistic Barrier, conducted by Dr. James E. Alatis. 



LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
CONDUCTED BY 



DR. ROGER W. SHUY 

DR. JOAN C. BARATZ 

DR. RALPH W. FASOLD 
MR. WILLIAM A.STEWART 
MR. WALTER A. WOLFRAM 



Director of the Sociolinguistics Program at the Center 
for Applied Linguiytir, ' Yashington, D.C. 
Co-Director of the Educational Studies Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

Research Associate in the Sociolinguistics Program 
Co-Director of the Educational Studies Center 
Research Associate in the Sociolinguistics Program 



9:30 . 12:30 P.M. 



July 15-17 
Fine Arts Complex, room L120 



1:30 - 3:30 P.M. Fine Arts Complex, rooms 140 150, 
160, & 170 

3:30 - 5:00 P.M. Fine Arts Complex, room L120 



Reservations needed. No attendance fees will be charged. 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS FOR JULY INSTITl'TE 
(Addenda) 

July 15-16, Tues, and Wed. SUMMER ADULT EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE: UWM Civic Center, 600 W. Kilboum Ave. 

Tues. — 7:30-8:30 r^,m. Dr. Jane Zahn, Professor of Education, San 
Francisco State College: The Self Concept and the Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Student, 

8:30-9:30 p.m. Reactor Panel and Questions: Dr. Robert Boyd, 
Professor of Adult Education, the University of Wisconsin, Madison; Mr. 
Prenton Kallenberger, Dean of Adult Education, Milwaukee Technical 
College; Mr. Burton Kreitlow, Professor of Adult Education, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

7:00 p.m. Bus leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall to Civic Center. 
Sections A and B Instructors. 

Wed. — 9:00-9:45 a.m. Father John Maurice, Executive Di- 
rector of the Council for Spanish Speaking, Milw.: Special Problems of 
the Spanish Speaking Student. 

9:45 10:15 a.m. Reactor Panel and Questions: Father Kevin Heag- 
erty. Director of the Racine Spanish Center; Mr. Alejandro Nieri, Educa- 
tion Coordinator, United Migrant Opportunity Services, Inc., Milwaukee; 
Mr. Isidro Villa, Adult Basic Education Coordinator, Wauke.sha County 
Technical Institute. 

10:15-10:30 a.m. Coffee. 

10:30-11:30 a.m. Small Group Discussion. 

8:30 a.m. Bus leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall to Civic Center. 
Section B only, i Since the Wednesday a.m. "Summer Adult Education 
Conference" is about the Spanish speaking ABE student those Group B 
students who prefer to attend the "Language and Social Stratification" 
Special Session may do so.) 

July 22, Tues. — 7:15-9:15 p.m. OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION CENTER, 2947 North 3rd Street. Mrs. Brown, Evening 
Supervisor; Mrs. Lancelin, Educational Director. 

6:50 p.m. Bus leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall. Section A only. 

July 24, Thurs.--^ 7:15-9:15 p.m. OPPORTUNITIES INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION CENTER, 2947 North 3rd Street. Mrs. Brown, 
Evening Supervisor; Mrs. Lancelin, Educational Director. 

6:50 p.m. Bus leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall. Section B only. 

SPECIAL SESSIONS FOR AUGUST INSTITUTE 

August 5, Tues. ~ 9:00-10:00 a.m. URBAN SYMPOSIUM: (Spon- 
sored by the UWM School of Education). Dr. McCorry, Washington, 
D.C. (visiting summer profe.ssor at the Berkley Campus, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia); General Topic — T/ie Educational and Sociological Aspects of 
Inner City Education. UWM Union Ballroom. Sections A and B. 8:50- 
9:40 Institute class will not meet. 
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August 5, Tues. — 2:00 p.m. URBAN SYMPOSIUM: An informal 
discussion with Dr. McCorry. Pearse Hall Auditorium. Sections A and B 
2:00 classes will not rtieet. 

i>*ad"i^^.^' ^"es. — 3:i5 p.m. INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA LABO- 
y 9? H^^= Bieniek, Coordinator of Media Distribution, 

UWM: Audio-Visual Aids. Bolton Hall, room 52. Sections A and B. 

August 5, Tues. — 7:15-8:30 p.m. OPPORTUNITIES INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION CENTER, 2947 North 3rd Street. Mrs. Brown, 
bvening Supervisor; Mrs. Lancelin, Educational Director. 6:50 p.m. Bus 
leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall. Section A only. 

August 6, Wed. — 7:15-8:30 p.m. OPPORTUNITIES INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION CENTER, 2947 North 3rd Street. Mrs. Brown, 
Evening Supervisor; Mrs. Lancelin, Educational Director. 6:50 p.m. Bus 
leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall. Section B only. 

RATOPV^n'/^i^T^^^ p.m. INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA LABO- 
RATORY OF UWM: James Cheski, Coordinator of Instructional 
Graphics, UWM: Instructional Graphics. Sections A and B. 

^t^^JJ.^i T"^^- ~ ^=00-10:00 a.m. URBAN SYMPOSIUM: (Spon- 
sored by UWM School of Education). Dean Richard H. Davis, UWM 
S o^J^'^""' J^"^' Discussion: A Blueprint for Milwaukee. Sections A and 
B. 8:50-9:40 class will not meet. 

o A n^J!^fL^^' - ^•■'^^ P-""- INSTRUCTIONAL MEDU LABO- 
RATORY OF UWM: Marianna Markowitz, Curriculum Librarian and 
Helen Lekan, Coordinator of Computer Assisted Instruction, UWM* 
Materials of Instruction. Bolton Hall room 52. Sections A and B. 

At»l/^'^f"^^ ^^<^-- 10:50 a.m. SEMINAR: TESOL Institute in 
ABU,: Dr James Ala.is, Georgetown University, Assistant Dean of Lan- 
guage and Linguistics, Executive Secretary of TESOL, Consultant in 
institute and higher education support in ABE: The TESOL Organiza- 
tion. Mitchell Hall, room 117. Sections A and B. (NOTE: Both sections 
meet together.) 

^ A x^"^"^' ^ed.~7. 00-8:00 p.m. EL CENTRO HISPANO-AMERI- 
CANO: Tour conducted by Mrs. Helene Aqua, Adult Basic Education 
Director. 

,^;^^r^-^- in front of Mitchell Hall for El Centro, 

524 W. National Ave. Section A only. 

August 14, Thurs. — 10:50 a.m. SEMINAR: TESOL Institute in 
ABE: Jesus Salas, Director of United Migrant Opportunity Services- 
Federal Migrant Programs. Mitchell Hall, room 117. Sections A and B 
(NOTE: Both sections meet together.) 

August 15, Fri. — 3:15 p.m. INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA LABO- 
RATORY OF UWM: Gaiy Olson, Coordinator of T.V., UWM: Instruc- 
tional T.V. Fine Arts Building (old) room 60. Sections A and B. 

August 19, Tues. — 10:50 a.m. SEMINAR: TESOL Institute in 
ABE: Dr. Robert F. Fox, University of Illinois, TESOL Consultant. 
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Mitchell Hall, room 117. Sections A and B. (Sections meet together.) 

August 20, Wed.~7:00^8:00 p.m. EL CENTRQ HISPANO-AMERI- 
CANO: Tour conducted by Mrs. Helene Aqua, Adult Basic Education 
Director. 

6:30 p.m. Bus leaves from in front of Mitchell Hall for El Centro, 
524 W. National Ave. Section B only, 

August 21, Thurs. — 10:50 a.m. SEMINAR: TESOL Institute in 
ABE: Mr. J. W. Jones-Robinson, Associate Director for Administration 
and Management of the Community Relations and Social Development 
Commission in Milwaukee County, Mitchell Hall, room 117. Sections 



ABE/TESOL INSTITUTE SEMINAR 

"The Educational Challenge of the Spanish-Speaker" 

Father John Maurice, Director 
El Centro Hispano-Americano 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mr. Isidro Villa, Co-ordinator — ABE 
Waukesha County Technical Institute 

Mr. Villa will react to Father Maurice's comments 
both as an ABE professional and as a 
member of the Spanish-speaking community 

Thursday, August 7, 10:00 a.m. 
Room 117, Mitchell Hall 

Group A and B meet together 
Regular 10:00 classes cancelled 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Mrs. Helene Aqua 
El Centro Hispano-Americano 
528 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53201 

Miss Carol Guagliardo 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
1934 35th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
(Jtdy Session Only) 

Mr. Carl James 
Department of Language 

Laboratories 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
2600 E. Kenwood, Apt. 302 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53211 

Dr. Patrick Mullen 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Miss Charlotte Petrikin 
Department of Language 

Laboratories 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
3264 N. Summit Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53201 



Dr. Dennis Preston 
Department of English 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Mr. Daniel Rose 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Wisconsin 
3609 Marqy Road 
Madison, Wise. 53407 

Miss Diane Siimwell 
1601 North Farwell Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53211 
(August Session Only) 

Mr. James Stalker 
Department of English 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Miss Doris Vincent 
2568 North Cramer 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53211 

Mr. Darnell Williams 
Department of English 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



PARTICIPANTS 
July 7, 1969 to July 25, 1969 
(Group A) 



Mrs. Patricia Anderson 
3336 S. 46th Street 
Greenfield, Wise. 53219 

Mr. Robert P. Anderson 
3336 S. 46th Street 
Greenfield, Wise. 53219 

Mrs. Betty Bell 

8809 W. Locust Street 

Milwaukee, Wise. 53222 



Miss Evelyn Barnett 

3872 N. Port Washington Ave. 

Milwaukee, Wise. 53212 

Janice Conlin 
1924 E. Newberry 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53211 

Sharon Dallman 
4533 N. Teutonia Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53209 
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Ellen Fumbanks 


Theodore Lucas 


1345 A. W. Hadley 


730 Rock Quarry Road 




Raleish N C 97610 


Sarah Hall Goodwin 


Donna Munson 


700 Fidelity Street ^7 


4513 A West Villard 




A/Tilwniikp** Wicr» 5391ft 

iVillWatil^C^, VV 10V/. 00£tl.\J 


Mrs. Veronica Haggerty 


Ann Cklle 


2239 E. North Avenue 


1518 N. 7th St. 


Milwaiikpp Wi<;p 53909 


Milwniikpp WiQp 53905 


Mildred B. Hendree 


Ethel Peterson 


3366 N. 4th Street 


2968 N. Prospect 


IVl 11 Welti JVCTJy VV loU* c/Cf^Xi^ 


A/Tilwfliikpp W5cp 5391 1 

iVillWcXtil^cc, VV lov^. t^Cf^i.!. 


Beatrice Hermann 


Louise L. Phillips 


2257 N. Suminit Ave. 


3194 Preston 


Milwniikpf* WiQp 53905 


Tlpfrnlf Mirh 4ft907 


Michael J. Hetts 


Leola Ross 


1635 N. Mayflower Ct. 


814 Bruce St. 


Milwniikpf* Wi<?r 53905 


WinQfnn-CIqlpm "MP 97101 


Clarence R. Kosikowski 


Sister Mary Anita Salmon 


3153 S. New York Ave. 


366 South St. 


Milwaukee Wise 53207 


Fitrhhiirv Mfl<;<; 01490 


Alfonza Lathan 


Ruth Y. Sharrock 


2091/2 A Stanford SE 


7 Hamlin Ct. 




Jjjiripcfnwn TSl P 979ft9 
tIaliieblUWn, IN.v^. ZfZO^ 


Cynthia J. Lee 


Sister Mary William 


3287 Sturtwant 


325 Cowden St. 


Detroit, Mich. 48206 


Central Falls, R.I. 02863 


Effie Lucas 


Veronica Wilson 


730 Rock Quarry Road 


2830 N. 6th St. 


Raleigh, N.C. 27610 


Milwaukee, Wise. 53212 



Rhea M. Davis 
2756 N. 21st St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53206 



PARTICIPANTS 
July 7, 1969 to July 25, 1969 
(Group B) 



Julia Ann Brown 
119 W. Roberta Ave. 
Waukesha, Wise. 53186 



Victoria Cartagena de Morales 
Baltazar Mendoza 54 
Apartado 612 
Cayey, Puerto Rico 00633 



Alyce M. Crowder 
40 Seabury St. 
Providence, R.I. 02907 

Graciela De La Cruz 
3317 W. Auer Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53216 

Ramon de la Cruz 
Urb. San Antonio EE2 
Anasco, Puerto Rico 00610 

Anthony S. deLemos 

70 Terrace Drive 

East Greenwich, R.I. 02818 

Henry J. Farrell 
138 Sumter St. 
Providence, R.I. 02907 

Rosaura Garrastegui 

^29 Distrito St. 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 00731 

Mary D. Henry 
32 Belmont St. 
Pawtucket, R.I. 02860 

Ann Holtzer 

1931 N. Lincoln Park West 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

Helen Martinez 
1627 S. 12th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53215 

Blanca Medina 

1773 Alcala St. College Park 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00921 

Rafael Rene Navarro Soto 
Villa Los Angeles 
Buzon 70 T 

Arecibo, Puerto Rico 00612 



John W. Psolka 
Buck Lodge Jr. H.S. 
2611 Bucklodge Road 
Adelphi, Maryland 20783 

Margaret M. Readon 
119 Bradley St. 
Providence, R.I. 02908 

Rose Marie Rodriguez 
1113 S. 32nd St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53215 

Mary Ann Ryback 
2751 East Koenig Ave. 
St. Francis, Wise. 53207 

William F. Sargent 
4905 Rosewood Dr. 
Sheffield Lake, Ohio 44054 

Asha Shabbeleh 
1012 E. Wright St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53212 

Diane Sinnwell 

1601 N. Fanvell, Apt. ^^61 

Milwaukee, Wise. 53202 

Pauline F. Todd 
464 Anderson Dr. 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

Elisa Vega 
Box 758 

Naguabo, Puerto Rico 00718 
Isidro J. Villa 

N3W27261 Arrowhead Trails 
Waukesha, Wise. 53186 

Miss Ivon E. Whitley 
7249 S. Michigan 
Chicago, III. 60619 

Mrs. Molly Young 
13 Lauriston St. 
Providence, R.L 02963 
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PARTICIPANTS 

August 4 to August 22, 1969 
Section A 



Mrs. Marie Davis 
2929 Chester St. 
Little Rock, Ark. 72206 

Mr. David Duran 
713 W. Scott 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Mrs. Rosario Gamino 
2111 A North Booth St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53212 

Mr. Fred Green 

8623 W. Monrovia Ave. 

Milwaukee, Wise. 53225 

Mrs. Rose Guajardo 
3336 W. Seott St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53215 

Mr. Sidney Henderson 
2331 Delaware Dr. 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio 44106 

Mrs. Ruth Herrmann 
1816 36th St. 
Kenosha, Wise. 53140 

Mr. James Hoffman 
830A W. Pierce St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Miss Kathleen Kirkwood 
302 Gold Ave. N.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49504 

Miss MaryAnn Kojis 
1550 W. Washington St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Mr. James Krebs 
3737 Miami Ave. 
Lorain, Ohio 44053 

Sister Elizabeth LaForest 
8200 W. Outer Dr. 
Detroit, Mich. 48219 

Miss Carol Lawton 
2619 Cass 

Detroit, Mich. 48201 



Miss Helene P. Manning 
32 Cedar St. 
Worcester, Mass. 01609 

Mr. James Marino 
2755 E. Crawford Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53207 

Mr. Robert Minor 
963 E. 84th St. 
Chicago, 111. 60619 

Mrs. Margaret Ann Mooney 
6906 Petworth Road 
Baltimore, Md. 21212 

Mr. Carl Munson 
1513A W. Villard Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53218 

Mrs. Josephine Nash 
2202 E. 68th St. 
Chicago, 111. 60649 

Mr. Alejandro Nieri 
3078A N. Fratney 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53212 

Mrs. Danica Nikolieh 
2053 Wildwood Lane 
Jackson, Mich. 49203 

Mr. Armando F. Orellana 
1533 S. 14th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Mr. Marcario C. Ortega 
832 W. Maple 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Miss Diane Pearson 
2403 N. 29th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53210 

Mr. Joel W. Proulx 
21 Hazelwood 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 

Mr. James M. Rich 
496 Park Dr. 
Campbell, Ohio 44405 
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Mrs. Betty Rodriguez 
2867 S. Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53207 

Mr. Julio Rodriguez 
2867 S. Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53207 

Mr. Miguel A. Rodriguez 
1534 S. 7th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Miss Grace Sayers 
20200 Norwood 
Southfield, Mich. 48075 



Miss lona Shea 
5727 Tuttle Hill Road 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197 

Miss Frances L. Shotwell 
256 Garfield Ave. N.W. 
Carrollton, Ohio 44615 

Miss Irene Swarz 

2323 N. Commonwealth Ave. 

Chicago, 111. 60614 

Mrs. Kathleen Thebo 
93 S. Shirley 
Pontiac, Mich. 48058 



PARTICIPANTS 

August 4 to August 22, 1969 
Section B 



Mrs. Genevie Blackshear 
16414 Bryce Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44128 

Mrs. Lois Braggs 

1145 East Hyde Park Blvd. 

Chicago, 111. 60615 

Mrs. J. P. Suzan Brown 
9707 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53227 

Miss Kathryn Bruens 
2507 N. Oakland Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53211 

Mr. Joseph Bryant 
1260 E. Markwood Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46227 

Mrs. Doretta P. Burke 

23407 Edsel Ford Dr. 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48080 

Mr. Murle J. Campbell 

26200 Cubberness 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48081 

Mrs. Edith P. Cook 
9815 S. Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60628 



Mr. Elmer Cox 
776 N. 18th St. 
Banning, Calif. 92220 

Mr. Joshua Cruz, Jr. 
2131 W. Pierce St. ^1 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Mrs. Ruth DeWitt 
915 Delaware Rd. 
Kenmore, New York 14223 

Dr. Maida Dostal 
20060 Stratford Rd. 
Detroit, Mich. 48221 

Miss May Dowling 
4127 S. Herman Street 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53207 

Sister Paula Fitzmaurice 
1042 N. Orleans 
Chicago, 111. 60610 

Mr. Donald Ford 
21271 Mada 
Southfield, Mich. 48075 

Mrs. Adele Gabalis 
2510 W. 55th St. 
Chicago, 111. 60632 
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Mrs. Frances Guajardo 
3336 W. Scott St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53215 

' Mrs. Teresa Gomez 
731 S. 25th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Mr. Russell Harmelink 
357 Woodmere S.E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49506 

Mrs. Barbara Nowak 
9235 W. Silver Spring 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53225 

Mr. Victor Nwagbaraoche 
3732 N. 11th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53206 

Mrs. Zelda Oppenheimer 
5439 S. Cornell 
Chicago, 111. 60615 

Miss Angeline Prestiss 
156C N. Prospect Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53202 

Mr. Anthony Reis 
7333 W. Beckett Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53216 

Mr. Robert Remitz 
2003 N. Oakland St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53202 

Miss Luz Rivera 
410 E. North Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53212 



Miss Andrea J. Rondon 
3326 N. Bartlett 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53211 

Miss Mila Salazar 
2609 N. Maryland Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53201 

Miss Grace T. Salazar 

403 Loma Dr. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 

Miss Maria S. Sanchez 
1519 S. 8th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

Mrs. May M. Thibaudeau 

1212 N. Chicago 

South Milwaukee, Wise. 53172 

Mr. Clarh Twining 
1900 LeTart 
Muskegon, Mich. 49441 

Mrs. Heidi Vannucci 
2579 N. Stowell Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53211 

Mr. Alexander Velasco 
17528 Avon Rd. 
Detroit, Mich. 48219 

Mr. Kenneth Weinberger 
3344 N. Bartlett 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53201 

Mr. Ray Wilmore 
2410 Evergreen Rd. 
Fargo, N.D. 58102 
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This statement was i,cnt with a small-group photograph of the July 
participants to their various local newspapers to insure aide dissemination 
of the work of the Institute. (R.F.R.) 



For the past three weeks . ^- 

(has been a participant, liave been participants) in an Institute in Adult 
Basic Education lield at the University of Wisconsin -Milwaukee. A 
federal project funded by the U.S. Office of Education. This Institute 
has offered three weeks of intensive instruction in modern techniques 
of language teaching to be applied in curriculums for teaching standard 
Englisli to adults having an eighth grade education or less and whose own 
language is either not English or is a non standard dialect of English. 

The Institute has offered instruction in sucli areas as: applied lin- 
guistics, language and culture, teacliing metliods, and psychology of the 
adult learner. Opportunities have bet,, provided for demonstration and 
experimental teaching, and for the evaluation of existing and potential 
curriculums and instructional materials. In addition to these specific 
areas of instruction, the Institute curriculum has been articuh ted to meet 
the needs of the participants with at least two different backgrounds in 
teaching, one group concentrated on tlie problems of ABE directed at 
Black speakers of non-standard Englisli, while another group worked on 
problems of teaching adults witli various foreign language backgrounds. 

Particular attention lias been paid to the evaluation of language 
instruction in the ligiit of cultural as well as linguistic criteria. The whole 
problem of attitude toward non standard dialects lias been examined, 
and means to encourage positive objective attitudes have been suggested. 
For example, by showing tliat any dialect is complex and self -consistent, 
it has been possible to dispel commonly held misconceptions about the 
linguistic (and therefore intellectual) bimplicit> and primitivism of non- 
standard speakers. 

The ultimate objective of this Institute lias been to train and upgrade 
a number of culturall> and Iinguisticall> sophisticated language teachers 
for ABE, in tlie hope that tlieir skills will contribute to the removal of 
linguistic barriers to full participation in society by those whose linguistic 
backgrounds differ from, but are not inferior to those of speakers of 
Standard American English. 

Special sessions during the Institute have included visits to local 
ABE centers, symposia and conferences. Special presentations have in- 
cluded those b>. Dr. Roger Shu>, Director of the Sociolinguistic Program 
at the CAL, and his associates. Professor Eugene Briere, USC; and Pro- 
fessor Harris, Director of the Ameiical Language Institute, Washington, 
D.C. and national president of TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages). ' 

The Institute has been managed through the Department of Lan- 
guage Laboratories of UWM, Dr. Robert Roeming, Director. Mr. Dennis 
Preston, The Ohio State University, has been the Curriculum Director. 
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The following letter was distributed with photographs of August 
participants. 



The University of Wisconsin- Mi! 



cec 

MlLWAUKEiJ» WISCONSIN 53201 



Vl'^V^iSf^P^ LANGUACI lAlORATOWES AWA CODI iUi 

r:aiStt/j;^r.s;.s;"* i, 196? 

(ATlSOtrr^t) 



ERIC 



City Dtik Editor 



D««r Sir: 



Th« enclosed photograph includtt ninbtra of your coominity 
vho atttnd«d th« Adult Btaic Educition Inatitut« at tha Univeraity 
of Wiaconain-Mllwaukta during tha aunaar of 1969. Thia inatituta 
wa^, financed by tha Unitad Stataa Offica of Education to train 
'.aachara in tha taaching of Engliah to apaakera of non-atandard 
Engliah who ara adulta and hava achiavad tha aquivalant of an 
aighth grada education or laaa. In ahort, thaaa nanbara of your 
conaunity hava coomittad thaaaalvaa to aducata thoaa who ara 
functionally IHitarata ao that thay can bacona econonically 
atabilisad in productive labor. At praaant, it ia aatinatad that 
about thirty-fiva million paraona in tha Unitad Stataa ara ao 
poorly trained to uae the atandard language of thia country thet 
they cennot neintain thamaalvee in panoanant gainful aaploynent. 
That thia ie a aocial evil of firat magnitude need not be 
underecored. 

I would, therefore, eppreciete heving the work of thete indi- 
viduala brought to the attention of your reedere through picture 
end word. If further infomation ie needed, it will be eent on 
requeat. Should you publiah thia photograph, may we have a copy 
of the iaaua of your peper in which it appeere. 

Sincerely youre. 



Robert F. Reeving 

RTR/fn Executive Director 



TralAiflf Exp«rUAC«<l TtAchen to Tc«e!i Sun^ird Ea|fyi to Adolu wkk «a 
Educitionil E^ulraleacy of Eighth. GfA^U oc L«m 

5J 
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Name 



CHECKLIST FOR TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 

1. Title of book. Author. Publisher. Date of publication. 

2. This book is appropriate for what group or groups of students? 

a. age level? ^^^^ 

b. sex? - - - ^ - - . _ . . _ 

c. ethnic background? , ... , . 

d. socio*economic level? . , , , 

e. special interests? _ - . . 

3. This book is useful for teaching the following: 

a. aural-oral English? . . ... 

b. pronunciation drills? . . . _ ^ . . . - .^^ 

c. vocabulary building? ^ 

d. situational dialogues? ^ _ 

e. pjittern practices? _ . . . - . , . . 

f. reading? , . ^ ^ 

g. writing? „ . , _ . ^ . _ . . 

h. anything else? ...... „ . 

4. What methods are used for aural-oral instruction? 

a. dialogues and pattern practices? _ „ _ . , 

b. other? — . _ _ . . _ . 

5. What level of student is the aural oral instruction aimed at? 

a. beginning (grades 0-3) - -. . _ _ 

b. intermediate (grades 4-6) , , . . _ . 

c. advanced ^ - ■ ■ ^ - - - — - . - ^ „ 

6. What reading level is this material? 

a. beginning (grade 0-3 _ . ^ 

b. intermediate (grade 4-6) . . _ . , _ , 

c. advanced (grade 7-8) — ^ 

7. Briefly evaluate the book in terms of your own teaching situation. 
Why or why not do you think it would be useful "as is"? 

8. Could the book or portions of it be readily adapted to make it more 
useful in your situation? 
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CHECKLIST FOR ABE — ESL TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 

(Revised) 

1. Title of the book. Author. Publisher. Date of Publication. 

2. This book is appropriate for what group or groups of students? 

a. Age level? ^ 

b. Sex? . ^ _ . „ _ . 

a Ethnic background? _ 

d. Socio-economic level? . . 

e. Special interests? 

3. This book is useful for teaching the following: 
a Pronunciation drills 

b. Vocabulary building? ^ 

c. Situational dialogues? . , 

d. Pattern practices? 

e. Reading? 

f. Writing? 

g. Anything else? . 

4. What level of student is the instruction aimed at? — General English 
Competence excluding reading. 

a. Beginning? 

b. Intermediate? _ ^ _ 

c. Advanced? 

o. What reading level is this material? 

a. Beginning (grades 0-3) . 

b. Intermediate (grades 4-6) . 

c. Advanced (grades 7-8) 

6 Briefly evaluate the book in terms of your own teaching situation. 
Why or why not do you think it would be useful "as is"? 

7. Could the book or portions of it be readily adapted to make it more 
useful in your situation? 

8, If this text is not valuable "as is" and is not modifiable for this 
classroom, could it be used as a teacher's text? 
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Name 

PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Pre-session) 

A. List your primary objectives for adult learners. Include behavioral, 
occupational and other objectives as well as educational ones. (Please 
number all lists and rank them in importance.) 

B. list your responsibilities as a teacher of adults. Includes what you 
feel are personal responsibilities as well as those things you are 
asked to do. 

C. List your needs as a teacher of adults. Include personal and ex- 
periential needs as well as academic ones. 

D. What do you expect to get from this institute? Again list personal 
and experiential goals as well as academic ones. 

Name 

PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Post-Session) 

A. List your primary objectives for adult learners. Include behavioral, 
occupational and other objectives as well as educational ones. (Please 
niunber all lists and rank them in importance.) 

Objectives for Students 

I. Educational 

A. Skills 

1. Language 

2. Math 

3. Sociology 

4. Vocational 

B. Religious 

IL Behavioral/Attitudinal 

A. Learning 

B. Personal 

C. Acculturation 

D. Vocational 

B. List your responsibilities as a teacher of adults. Include what you 
feel are personal responsibilities as well as those things you are 
asked to do. 
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Responsibilities as Teachers 
I. Personal 

A. Social Consciousness 

B. Interpersonal/Rapport 
11. Professional 

A. Methods and Curriculum 

1. Relevance 

2. Skills 

3. Efficiency 

4. Variety 

5. Resources 

6. Media and Materials 

7. Stimulation 

C. List your needs as a teacher of adults. Include personal and experi- 
ential needs as well as academic ones. 

Needs as Teachers 
I. Educational 

A. Language 

B. Sociology 

C. Practicum 

1. Methods 

2. Curriculum 

3. Material 

4. Applied Psychology 

5. Resources 

D. What do you expect to get from this institute? Again list personal and 
experiential goals as well as academic ones. 

Expectations 
L Educational 

A. Language/Sociolinguistics 

B. Practical (Methods) 

C. Materials 

D. Applied Psychology 
II. Professional 

A. Job Advancement 

B. Contribution to Field 

III. Personal 

IV. Financial 
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The University of Wi sconsin - Mi 



MU.WAUK£E» WISCONSIN 53201 



DEFAKUUNT OP LANGUAGE UIORATOMES 
•f tk« Co&af* •( L*tun »o4 Sckact 

{A TESOL ftojKl) 



Movtnbtr 10, 1969 



AMA CODE 4M< 23t-43t4 



I an •nclofing your ctrcificact which vcriflti your participation 
in tha Adult Basic Education Inatitutt of tha Suaoar of 1969. I hop« 
that it will ba a rcnindar of thraa vaaks wall •p«nt, of your intaratt 
in advancing the Engliah languaga akilla of adulta who naad then to 
gain •conofilc atability, and of parioni with whoM you anjoyed aharing 
thia axp«riaacc. 

I aa alio for tha lattar raaaon including a photograph, or 
aavaral, which will racall nora vividly thoaa whom you Mt hara. 
Whera poaalbla, va hava alao aant a photograph to your local newapaper, 
•o that your contribution to aolving tha problaM of your cotoBunlty 
may be recognized. 

Ve are now working on next year'a propoaal, hoping that we shall 
have an advanced workshop which nwy attract you back to our campua. 




Sincerely yours. 



RFR/fm 
Enclosures 



Trilnlnf Exp«tleAce<l Ttthm to T«tdi SuadArd E«||Utli to Adulu witk M 
Educihotul E^uhtleacjr of Ei|Mi Gtftda oc tm 
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July 23, 1969 

Released by: Dr. Robert F. Roeming, Director 

Subject; AvaUable tapes of the Language and Social Stratification Semi- 
nar held at University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee from July 15-17, 
1969. 

Language and Social Stratification Symposium 

Series LC-ll-B through LC-22-A 

LC-ll-B "Distinctive Characteristics of Negro 

Non-Standard and Reading" 
by Joan Baratz (Cont. on LC-21-A) 

LC-12-A "Introduction to Sociolinguistics" 

by Roger Shuy and Walter Wolfram 

LC-12-B "Non-VvTiite Features of Negro English" 

by William Stewart 

LC-13-A-B "English Phonology: Special Reference to 

Negro Non-Standard and Standard English" 
by Roger Shuy and Walter Wolfram 

LC-14-A-B "Grammar and the Teaching of Standard English" 

by Ralph Fasold and William Stewart 

LC-15-A "Language Development in Children" 

by Joan Baratz 

LC-15-B "Oral Language Methods for Negroes" 

by Ralph Fasold 

LC-16-A-B "Grammatical and Phonological 

Characteristics of Black English" 
by Ralph Fasold and Walter Wolfram 

LC-17-A-B "Dialect Interferences to Reading" 

by Joan Baratz and William Stewart 

LC-18-A-B "Research Design and Field Techniques 

In Urban Language Study" 
by Roger Shuy 

LC-19-A-B "Phonological Indices of 

Social Stratification" 
by Walter Wolfram 

LC-20-A-B "Grammatical Indices of 

Social Stratification" 
by Ralph Fasold 
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LC-21-A "Distinctive Characteristics of 

Negro Non-Standard and Reading" 

by Joan Baratz (Concluded from LC-U-B) 

LC-21-B "Literary Records of Negro Speecli" 

by William Stewart 

LC-22-A "Research Tape: Social Dialects 

in Detroit" 
by Roger Shuy 

SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
Available tapes of the Adult Basic Education (TESOL) Institute 
Series LC-23 through LC-27 

LC-23-A "Applied Linguistics: Contrastive Analysis 

English-Spanish -— Consonants" 
by James Stalker 
"Language and Culture: 
Cures (Mexican-American Folk 
Remedies) " 
by Patrick Mullen 

LC-23-B "Language and Culture: Sustos 

and Curenderos (Mexican-American 
Culture)" 
by Patrick Mullen 
""\>plied Linguistics: Contrastive 
Analysis English-Spanish Morphology" 
by James Stalker 

LC-24-A-B "The Adult Learner: Stigma" 

by Daniel Rose 

LC-25-A "Applied Linguistics: Contrastive 

Analysis Spanish-English — Vowels" 
by James Stalker 

LC-25-B "Language and Culture: 

Mexican American Folk-Beliefs 

(esp. The "Evil Eye")" 

by Patrick Mullen (Cont. on 25-B) 

LC-25-B "Language and Culture: 

Mexican American Folk-Beliefs 

(esp. The "Evil Eye")" 

by Patrick Mullen (Conclusion) 

LC-26-A "Language and Culture: 

Corridos" 
by Patrick Mullen 
"Methods: Sentence Patterns" 
by Carl James (Contin. on 26-B) 
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LC-26-B **Methods: Sentence Patterns'* 

by Carl James (Conclusions) 
'The Adult Learner: Awareness 
of Social Structure" 
by Daniel Rose 

LC-27-A **Language and Culture: Mexican- 

American Tales" 
by Patrick Mullen 
"Methods: Substitution Drills" 
by Carl James 

LC-27-B *The Adult Learner: The White American 

Teacher" 
by Daniel Rose 
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